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that the Southern people were on the defensive, that they
were resisting aggression. In this feeling they were sin-
cere and they gave expression to it in very hot temper.

General W. T. Sherman, who was at the head of an
institution of learning for boys in Louisiana in 1859, felt
that he was treading on underground fires. In December
of that year he wrote to Thomas Ewing, Jr.:

Negroes in the great numbers that exist here must of ne-
cessity be slaves. Theoretical notions of humanity and reli-
gion cannot shake the commercial fact that their labor is of
great value and cannot be dispensed with. Still, of course,
I wish it never had existed, for it does make mischief. No
power on earth can restrain opinion elsewhere and these
opinions expressed beget a vindictive feeling. The mere
dread of revolt, sedition, or external interference makes men,
ordinarily calm, almost mad. I, of course, do not debate the
question, and moderate as my views are, I feel that I am
suspected, and if I do not actually join in the praises of
slavery I may be denounced as an abolitionist.1

1 General W. T. Sherman as College President, p. 88.e chief obstacle to eman-
